nal output of 1 ton of glass per day is in operation at the Chelyabinsk-65 site in Russia and, by September 1993, was reported to have processed 150 million curies of radioactive waste, at a loading of between 150,000 and 200,000 curies per ton. The glass produced has somewhat higher loadings of radioactivity than are planned at Savannah River. Nearly 700 million curies of HLW remain in waste tanks at this site, similar to the holdings at Savannah River and somewhat more than the amount at Hanford.41 The phosphate-glass composition employed at this facility appears to be both less durable and less resistant to criticality if plutonium is embedded in it than the borosilicate glass planned for U.S. vitrification. Although borosilicate glass forms have been studied in Russia, the committee is not aware of any Russian plans to switch to a borosilicate glass, or of any estimates of the cost and schedule for modifying the Russian facility to produce borosilicate instead of phosphate glasses.
Some of the small melters developed in the U.S. vitrification program, however, are relatively low cost and transportable, and could therefore be shipped to Russia for a vitrification campaign there if modification of existing Russian melters proved too costly. Russia has operational remote-handling facilities that could be used to operate such melters while incorporating HLW or cesium capsules in the product to create a radioactive barrier. Such small melters could be used to produce either small glass logs (which would pose a somewhat lower barrier to theft) or large glass logs like those produced in larger melters. The net cost of this approach depends on whether it is seen as an alternate way of handling the HLW vitrification campaigns already planned (in which case much of the cost might be offset by reductions in other vitrification costs) or as a separate campaign for disposing of weapons plutonium.
In general, Russian authorities have objected to weapons plutonium disposition options that would "throw away" the plutonium without generating electricity. Moreover, given the environmental legacy of past handling of plutonium and the widespread public distrust of government safety assurances, gaining public acceptance and licenses for a plan to bury plutonium in a repository in Russia might be difficult. MINATOM itself has recently emphasized the environmental dangers of burying long-lived actinides such as plutonium, as part of its advocacy of a closed fuel cycle in which plutonium would be reprocessed and reused. The ease of storing and safeguarding the vitrified logs, however, would make it possible for Russia to defer decisions on committing them to geologic disposal for a substantial period, as in the case of spent fuel.
41 Interview with Donald Bradley, Pacific Northwest Laboratory, October 1993. See also DJ. Bradley, "Radioactive Waste Management in the Former USSR: Volume III," Pacific Northwest Laboratory, PNL-8074, June 1992. For figures on wastes in the U.S. complex, see, for example, U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Long-Lived Legacy: Managing High-Level and Transuranic Waste at the DOE Nuclear Weapons Complex, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printine Office. Mav IQQIVbe reached, doing so would almost certainly be time-consuming, delaying
